12              SOME NOTES ON BOOKBINDING

A list of the page sizes for paper of other sizes is given
on page 91.

I have said that the crown sheet of reasonably thin
paper folded to octavo size, making a section of sixteen
pages, is convenient for the binder, but if the paper is un-
reasonably thick and stiff, and the binder is given a book
to bind that resembles a pack of playing-cards, such a
book when bound is likely to want an oyster knife to
get it open and a weight to keep it shut A binder can
bind almost any book so that it will not lie open, but he
cannot make books printed on over-stiff paper open
freely. If it is considered that the unit for sewing is
generally eight leaves, it is evident that to open such a
section in the centre at least four thicknesses of paper
have to be bent. If a single leaf of a book, held by its
extreme edge in a vice, will not fall down, it is obvious
that nothing that the binder can do will make a number
of such leaves lie open by their own weight. All that the
binder can do is to get the bend of the leaves as far to
the back as possible, and to arrange to limit, as far as
may be, the number of leaves bent at each opening.
To this end the back of a book must be flexible; that is,
the back or spine, convex when the book is shut, must
become concave when the book is open.

A complication the binder has to deal with very
frequently is the insertion of so-called 'plates' or leaves
printed separately from the text. I have said that the
bindfer should try to get the bend of the leaves as far to
the back as possible; this implies that every leaf should
be free to open right back to the sewing. If an inserted
plate is stuck on to the back margin of an adjoining leaf,
it is clear that its free opening is retarded to the extent
of its attached surface. The system generally used in
this country of tipping on plates in this way is a poor
method and results in the familiar annoyance of loose